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MANAGEMENT 
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December, 1932 


The Installation and Operation of Sales Budgets * 


By H. E. Howe, Auditor, 
General Fire Extinguisher Company 


TS sales budget is the keystone of the entire budget system, for it is the 

customers’ dollar which, in the final analysis, dictates the operations, ac- 
tivities and policies of a business organization. Not only is it the basis for 
the culminating profit and loss and balance sheet budgets, but in its prepa- 
ration a vast field of research is opened. 

Almost invariably it leads to an educational program for field managers 
and forces; to market analysis and research; to a study of distribution 
methods and costs—practically virgin fields for the investigator, producing 
startling facts and the same sort of uneconomic practices which Taylor and 
the pioneers in industrial cost engineering found in their investigations of 
manufacturing. While the preparation of the budget may be the result of 
the labors of many, the final collating and establishing of the budget is a one- 
man job. If the budget is to be the basic structure around which the business 
is planned it cannot be a patchwork affair. 

Experimental budgets should be prepared and tried out many times be- 
fore actually preparing one for use. Budgets cannot be made up from cold 
statistics any more than they can be prepared from today’s superficially formed 
opinion. It is a combination of facts, statistics and guesses tempered by ex- 
perience and good judgment which produces a usable budget. 

Back of any effective budget there must be a sound statistical back- 
ground. Knowledge of the following is essential : 


* Presented at the Second Annual Conference on Management Problems of the Smaller Industries 
held at Silver Bay-on-Lake George, July 12, 1932. 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
ee ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
d sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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a. The general plans and policies of the business. 

b. Trade conditions. 

c. Previous sales. This means knowing what is sold, where it is sold, 

to whom it is sold and how it is sold. 

A knowledge of general plans and policies of the business is usually 
lacking in budgets prepared entirely by the salesmen. 

A knowledge of trade conditions, particularly as they may be in the near 
future, is a difficult problem for the managing executive ; and anything but a 
superficial appraisal of immediate local conditions is beyond the ken of the 
average salesman. 

The third item requires statistical study to bring out the trends, the un- 
derlying and less obvious currents, the natural channels in which the business 
flows the most easily. 

In most cases sales have to be analyzed by commodity, method of sale, 
terms of sale, method of delivery, by territories, salesmen, customers, and oc- 
casionally other special classifications. In the search for basic data this in- 
formation is cross-collated and set up in many different arrangements. 

Further analysis is sometimes required so that forecasts can be made for 
those materials for which the requirements can, with reasonable accuracy, be 
determined by units of size or price as distinguished from that group of ma- 
terials which can only be estimated in bulk. 


Individual Plans 


Reference to specific cases may clarify these statements. All of these 
cases are in process and, while in some of them sales budgeting has reached 
a reasonable degree of success, in others the investigation up to this point has 
only served to emphasize the great difficulties. In the belief that the blazing 
of the trail is often more instructive than the arrival at destination, some of 
the leads, false and otherwise, which have been taken to date in the Grinnell 
Company and other subsidiaries of the General Fire Extinguisher Company 
will be described. 

Let us consider first the sales budgeting of a company engaged in the 
sale of contracts for automatic sprinkler installations. This company, the 
pioneer and largest in the industry, operates through 33 contracting offices in 
the United States and Canada. Business comes where there is: 

High property value to protect, 

High earning capacity to protect (such as a Use and Occupancy policy 

would cover), 
and from two sources: 

New construction 

Old buildings 

To determine the extent of the old building market, a market check-up 
was made four years ago which is still the basic guide. This involved locating 
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the unsprinklered prospects in square foot area by territories. It was necessary 
to determine the extent to which the market was covered, and the sale of 
40,000,000 sprinklers in 30 years—protecting over three billion square feet 
of property—as well as sales by competitors had to be analyzed. 

While the extent of the old building market is fairly well spotted the 
budgeting of sales is very difficult. Very few contracts are closed with less 
than six months’ negotiation and some of them may take years to close. It is 
therefore necessary to make the budget in two sections: business derived 
from new construction, and business from old buildings. The ordinary new 
building construction data are not sufficient. Through a statistical research 
service the new building data are broken down into such shape that that part 
which is susceptible to automatic sprinkler protection can be identified. 
This is converted into floor space, and this computed into the number of 
heads. 

As a further check the sprinkler business has been indexed against the 
corrected building and construction line for several years so that a budget 
based on the relative proportion to the new building line can be prepared. 

The local contracting agent is then consulted regarding the jobs he has 
in his files and his estimate of those he is likely to close. 

It is practically impossible to predict business by quarters because of 
the difficulty of predicting just when a contract will be signed after a pro- 
posal has been presented. The sale may actually be made but the final ac- 
ceptance of the contract held up for various reasons. However, we are able 
to get a fair average for the year and as the budget is continually under 
correction a close enough approximation for effective budgeting may be 
reached. 

While a fairly accurate record of old building market exists, the amount 
which might be expected to mature in any one year is dictated by general 
economic conditions, business conditions in the particular district, as well as 
the extent of competition and our own activity in the field. This is a matter 
of judgment in which the local agent can be of assistance. 

While this may be a very unsatisfactory method of arriving at the budget, 
valuable discoveries are made in getting to this point. Excess sales forces 
in over-sold areas, under-sold areas not adequately covered, and areas of 
potential business which have been entirely neglected become apparent in the 
course of the study necessary to arrive at budget figures. Certainly the sub- 
stitution of planning and directed forethought for happy thoughts dictated 
by current expediency has resulted in more intelligent coordination. 

The next company handles the sale and installation of heating and high 
pressure process piping, power piping, etc., by direct contract with the cus-— 
tomer. This business is confined to new construction and is known as a 
project for a considerable length of time ahead. Budgeting sales is a matter 
of listing the project and taking the manager’s judgment as to whether or 
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not there is a chance to get the job. While this again may be an unsatis- 
factory sales budgeting procedure, the listing of all existing projects and 
the possibility of getting them has forced attention to facts, and this has 
caused prompt realignment of expense with conditions saving considerably 
more than waiting until the anticipated experience has actually happened. 


Budgeting for a Jobbing Foundry 


Another company is engaged in the jobbing of cast iron, malleable iron, 
brass, bronze and aluminum castings. Probably the least progress has been 
made in this direction. Anyone engaged in the jobbing foundry business 
knows how spasmodic, competitive and precarious a business it is. It is 
fortunate that these foundries are primarily designed for our own produc- 
tion and therefore there is usually a sufficient stock-order back-log to give a 
reasonable minimum production. The aim in getting job work is to adda 
few customers giving a fairly steady tonnage. Where this has been success- 
ful an attempt has usually been made to budget the business either by 
direct contact with the customer on his estimate of what he will need for the 
ensuing year; or, when he could not furnish this information, a forecast has 
been attempted to the extent of budgeting sales. Usually a jobbing foundry’s 
activity is confined to a relatively small area due to the wide diffusion of 
foundries and the fact that freight rates restrict the area in which one may 
compete profitably. Therefore, it is possible to canvass an area thoroughly 
in market research work so that it is not too difficult to make estimates from 
most of the large customers. Failing this, an attempt is made to work out 
or use an index for the line of industry of the largest customers and a sur- 
prising amount of data are available for a great variety of businesses. 

Failing in this, an attempt has been made to establish a relation between 
the index of general business activity over a certain period with the busi- 
ness actually obtained in previous years. If possible an effort is made to 
obtain this for the particular area. It is true that this plan is weak. Frankly, 
if there is not a sufficient minimum back-log of company business well 
budgeted, and it is necessary to depend entirely on job work, it is doubtful 
whether the sales budget would be of any use at all in planning production. 
At least, however, the necessity for keeping the investment in plant and 
organization at a minimum becomes evident. 

Budgeting sales for the next company, one of the largest in the industry, 
has been more successful. This company sells pipe, fittings, valves, hangers, 
plumbing, mill supplies and a great variety of items either manufactured by 
the company or purchased. This organization operates 25 plants and ware- 
houses throughout the country, and in those areas surrounding the ware- 
houses sells direct as well as through jobbers. 

The selling problem is complicated because some of the products require 
engineering service to contact the customer. Further, products which com- 
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pete with each other are manufactured; and purchased materials are dis- 
tributed which compete with those manufactured. 

The first requirement in setting up sales budgets for this division is an 
accurate background. With such a variety of products, customers and local 
markets, opinions and recommendations must be rationalized against statistics. 
The statistics can be collected either by hand or by various machine methods. 
In this case a great deal of the actual routine accounting is handled by means 
of punched cards and tabulating machines; and once the cards have been 
used for this purpose they are saved and used for the collection of statistical 
data. Therefore, sales are analyzed showing sales volume, sales cost and 
profit by sales department, by product, by salesmen by product, by customer 
group by product and by state, county, trading centers and important cities. 
The products comprise over fourteen thousand items which are grouped 
under one hundred classifications for statistical study. Once the information 
is on the cards it may be collected in a number of ways. One of the most 
valuable studies is a comparative report by departments showing the distri- 
bution of sales over the various groups of customers, among which groups 
can be shown industrials, utilities and national sprinkler companies, local 
sprinkler companies, heating and plumbing contractors, municipalities, oil 
companies, etc. 

These reports are checked against the market research data not covered 
in this report but which show the potential business of each one of these 
groups. Where two departments have the same potential business but one is 
not selling in the same proportion as the other, the group is broken down show- 
ing the products which are being sold to the group. Usually this reveals some 
neglected line. 

Another statistical study is then based purely on the computed volume 
necessary to cover the existing expense. Fortunately numerous cross-checks 
on the cost of distribution are available. The 25 departments alone furnish 
valuable comparative data. Furthermore a number of interesting studies 
of the cost of doing a plumbing, jobbing and wholesaling business are avail- 
able, including such studies as the Harvard Business Research Reports and 
those issued to members of trade groups such as the Central and Eastern 
Supply Associations. 

From all of this it is possible to set an approximate normal selling cost. 
The existing expense is used as a basis for computing a budget to support it. 

The most important aid in sales budgeting for this company is a weighted 
index line forecasting the trend accurately seven months ahead. It is based 
on detailed building and construction figures specially corrected with a 
proper lag. For the last two years these estimates made seven months in’ 
advance have not had an error in excess of ten per cent, and usually less 
than five per cent. 

A further statistical setup is made from a study of the seasonal varia- 
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tion over eleven years, which gives another check on anticipated gross volume 
by projecting the past few months’ actual sales on the relative ratios for the 
ensuing six months. 

From this chart another is prepared showing the percentage of accelera- 
tion or deceleration in business; this is nothing more than the plotting of 
the percentage increase or decrease from a straight line representing sales 
corrected for seasonal variation. This is important as it enables one to take 
into consideration the probable future trend. 

A further statistical setup is made for unsatisfactory territories to be 
used in conjunction with the sales analysis data. This setup is made by ana- 
lyzing a satisfactory district by counties and setting up a series of ratios— 
that is, sales against county buying power, against manufacturers’ establish- 
ments, against power consumption, etc.—and then applying these ratios to the 
counties of the unsatisfactory district. This shows up the dead spots, and 
if the answer is not then obvious a field investigator is sent from the sales 
office to determine what the conditions are. The next step is to call for the 
sales budgets as prepared by the managers. 

The local manager is asked for his estimate of business in detail for 
each month of the first quarter, then for the total second quarter, total third 
quarter and total fourth quarter. Each quarter he re-estimates the ensuing 
quarter by months and adds a fourth quarter in bulk. Usually a manager 
prepares his budget from a composite of his field men’s estimates. 

It was found that a lump sum budget was invariably wrong, so a report 
is made of department sales by product and by customer for several years 
back and the manager is asked to insert his estimate of sales by product and 
by customer. The customer list shows large individual companies separately, 
and groups the rest according to size of account. 

This calls for more detailed application in the preparation of the field 
budget; results are better and the work is instructive. The approval of the 
field budget brings into play all the data which have heen described. The 
results of market research and distribution cost studies are turned into profits. 

For the preparation of the profit and loss and balance sheet budgets a 
great many detailed budgets have to be accepted which, of course, do not 
represent ideal conditions. It may take a long time to adjust conditions to a 
proper basis and for this purpose the budget acts as an efficiency report. 


Study of the budgets reveals weaknesses which may be summarized 
briefly : 


Regarding volume: 
Incomplete coverage 
Incorrect concentration 
Over-scattering 
Failure to sell customer a full line 
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Failure to push and sell proper proportion of each line 
Incorrect method of distribution ; 
Regarding expense: 
The influence of factors mentioned above, 
Too extensive coverage of small accounts. For example: 


I per cent accounts — 40 per cent business 
59 per cent accounts — 2 per cent business 


Failure to recognize trading centers, 

Failure to confine activities to natural channels and attempt to over- 
sell. The additional volume added in this manner requires high 
pressure selling, heavy advertising expenditures, demoralized price 
markets. The law of diminishing returns is proved to the utmost. 


Space will not permit a discussion of “Volume-Price” forecast which 
determines the range of maximum profit. It is of great help in guarding 
against the unprofitable over-expansion which arose from budgets based on 
a percentage increase over previous years’ sales. 


Information Available 


There is a wealth of information available. The Market Data Handbook 
of the United States, the U. S. Census of Distribution, U. S. Census of Popu- 
lation, U. S. Census of Manufacturers, Heating and Plumbing Index by States 
published by Engineering Publishing Company of Chicago, Sales Manage- 
ment Index of County buying power, and statistical research services, are a 
few. 

Valuable data are also obtained from various sources listed in the De- 
partment of Commerce Market Research Agencies, from trade paper adver- 
tising departments, particularly McGraw-Hill, Curtis publications, etc., 
Printers’ Ink Index, Technical Arts Index, Chemical Abstract Index, Har- 
vard Economic Service. 

From the U. S. monthly Survey of Current Business a direct check-up 
may be obtained on the sales of radiators, boilers, air conditioning equipment, 
roofing, flooring, paint, etc. 

Supplemented by a field investigation these sources are a mine of in- 
formation—of utmost value when salted with a few grains of common sense. 
It must be remembered that some of the vital factors influencing sales are not 
subject to statistical measurement. 

After all the analyses have been made it is customary to write to the 
field man discussing variations with his estimate and asking whether or not 
he wishes to make corrections in his budget. In cases where he thinks he 
is absolutely right, this budget may be used for his own operating report but 
if it is felt that he has not supported his argument the corrected budget is 
used in preparing the master budget. Before the end of the year one or the 
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other of the budgets is proved to be wrong and all have benefited from the 
experience. ‘ 

An elaborate system of reporting budgets and actual results is unneces- 
sary. Therefore, very few reports are made where actual conditions line 
up satisfactorily with the budget. Where they are not lining up with the 
budget, however, this is usually taken up with the field force by means of 
letters or personal visits. We have found that a set form of report does not 
satisfactorily handle questions of this type as the real advantage in the budget 
is the education which it gives in the principles of sound management, and 
these can only be developed and brought out by personal contacts and a 
presentation to the man based on his personality. 

Budgeting is a continuous job, and while for financial budgets those ex- 
pressing realities must be used as a base, the work of improving operations 
so that the “theoretical optimum” budgets will not be entirely elusive, goes 
steadily forward. 

Because the budget reflects what may reasonably be expected under ex- 
isting conditions, the inefficiency of the organization cannot be hidden under 
excuses of “depression” or of the “approaching election,” or the current catch 
phrase substitute for hard thinking. 

As to the question of the value of sales budgets as an employment sta- 
bilizer I have no definite conclusions. The extent to which a concern or an 
industry can control such matters is limited. I believe that sales budgets 
will help prevent over-expansion. This might, if carried far enough, curtail 
excess plant capacity, abuse of instalment credit, etc. 

Sales budgets will give a company enough confidence to carry a larger 
inventory part of the time, regularizing employment by steadier production. 
They may reveal the need of a product with an opposite seasonal trend from 
the present product so that together operations may be made more stable. 

As a factor in the cyclical swings of depressional unemployment, sales 
budgets, in my opinion, are not important. The limitations of the sales budget 
must be kept in mind. Confined to its proper function a sales budget is one 
of the most valuable aids to management. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


15 Years of Management Progress—and 
What the Future Holds 

Through the business world’s past fif- 
teen years there flows one common man- 
agement theme: the development of new 
business tools based on the analytical ap- 
proach to business problems—standard 
costs, budgets, inventory control, cost con- 
trol, cost accounting for sales, sales an- 
alysis. But actual use of these techniques 
has lagged; few companies have adopted 
them all. 

Happenings of past significance and of 
future promise in general administration, 
cooperation, production, retailing and mar- 
keting are outlined. By Harwood F. Mer- 
rill. Forbes, Nov. 1, 1932, p. 14:3. 


More Light on Corporate Practice 


A frank discussion of weakness and pos- 
sible remedies in present day business 
which contains twelve suggestions for the 
protection of stockholders’ interest. By 
Henry Richmond, Jr. The Magasine of 
Wall Street, Nov. 12, 1932, p. 85:5. 


Causes of Commercial Bankruptcies 


The major causes of bankruptcy, disclosed 
by this report of a detailed analysis of 570 
commercial bankruptcies, are inefficient 
management, unwise use and extension of 
credit, adverse domestic and personal fac- 
tors, and dishonesty and fraud. 

Over 51 per cent of the bankrupt busi- 
nesses surveyed had no accounting records. 
The accounting records of an additional 
28 per cent of the bankrupt concerns were 


found inadequate for the needs of the busi- 
ness. The open-credit losses of the bank- 
rupt establishments for the year prior to 
failure amounted to 5.6 per cent of open 
credit sales—approximately nine times 
greater than the bad debt losses of active 
concerns, Only 5 per cent of the 564 bank- 
rupts reporting on the subject used credit 
bureaus. 

The findings of this report indicate that 
a large proportion of commercial failures 
can be prevented by: 1. maintenance of 
proper accounting records and efficient op- 
eration of business by its owner; 2. selec- 
tive and wise credit extension by credi- 
tors; 3. enforcement of penalties for dis- 
honest and fraudulent acts. By Victor 
Sadd and Robert T. Williams. U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 1932. 52 pages. 


Administration and Management of 
Business Combinations 

The first of a series of reports dealing 
with the problems of administration and 
management encountered in the case of 
large-scale business combinations, considers 
the problems of classification and termi- 
nology which arise, and outlines the main 
questions which appear to press for solu- 
tion in this special field. 

The second report deals with a particu- 
lar case—an international combination with 
headquarters in Great Britain and engaged 
in the production of a luxury article for 
domestic use. International Management 
Institute, 1932. Vol. I—63 pages. Vol. II 
43 pages. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Genesis of a Bull Market 

A study of inauguration periods of pre- 
vious bull markets, tabled and illustrated 
in this article, brings out facts to show 
whether or not a bull market is now in 
process of establishment. The various fig- 
ures which have been presented in this ar- 
ticle do not conclusively indicate that a 
bull market is now being inaugurated ; they 
set up guides to which the present move- 
ment and future movements may be fitted 
to determine when conformity ceases. Un- 
til there is a lack of conformity, and such 
lack is not yet in evidence for the present 
movement, at least a degree of optimism 
may be maintained, particularly where eco- 
nomic and statistical considerations can 
be found to point in a similar direction. 
By Charles J. Collins. Barron’s, Nov. 7, 
1932, p. 5:1. 


Our Gold Standard Has Not Been in 
Danger for Thirty-Six Years 

Figures and facts are presented which 
show that we have overwhelming financial 
resources and that at no time during the 
present depression has the gold standard 
in the United States been seriously in dan- 
ger. By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. The 
Chase Economic Bulletin, Nov. 10, 1932. 
16 pages. 


Write-Down Policy Gains Adherents 


The movement among large corporations 
to write down the values at which they are 
carrying plants and other fixed assets to 
current replacement value has gained mo- 
mentum recently as a result of the write- 
downs announced by the United Fruit 
Company, the Simms Petroleum Company 
and several others. 

The purpose of these adjustments in bal- 
ance-sheet figures is to lighten the heavy 
burden of taxes, depreciation charges and 
insurance costs under which many com- 
panies are laboring. By reducing the value 
at which plants and other properties are 
carried, it is possible for some companies 


to change an operating loss into an operat- 
ing profit and for others to increase their 
net profits substantially. The United 
Fruit Company, for example, through a 
reduction of $50,945,000 in net book values, 
will be able to improve its annual profit 
by approximately $4,899,000. 

Although many companies have written 
down their book values, this policy is still 
opposed by executives of some of the 
largest corporations. They hold that when 
business conditions improve, heavy reduc- 
tions in depreciation charges will mean an 
increase in income taxes; also that while 
replacement costs today are lower than 
three or four years ago it is by no means 
certain that costs of commodities and la- 
bor will remain at the present low level. 
Excessive write-downs might result in the 
establishment of insufficient reserves for 
keeping plants and equipment up to date. 

Many accountants feel, however, that 
scores of companies are carrying their 
plants at too high figures and are thus 
handicapping themselves by an excessive 
overhead. The New York Times, Nov. 6, 
1932. 


Prepaid Expense and Current Assets 

How significant are prepaid expenses in 
the determination of current financial posi- 
tion? Is prepaid expense a current asset? 
These and related questions are answered. 
The proper method of setting up prepaid 
expenses in the balance sheet is indicated. 
By Myron M. Strain. Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, October, 1932, p. 14:3. 


Investment Trusts Under the Micro- 
scope . 

“Some hints as to the factors to be looked 
for in selecting a desirable investment com- 
pany may be drawn from the painful ex- 


perience of the past few years. The out- 
standing one, perhaps, is that such a com- 
pany should operate exclusively in the in- 
terest of its shareholders and not be used 
for collateral interests. It should com- 
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mand, or be able to command, exclusive 
skilled talent at a reasonable cost per unit 
of the fund managed. It should provide a 
means of enabling the shareholder to with- 
draw at will with a fair price for his in- 
terest.” 


A table covering 35 management invest- 
ment companies indicates briefly the over- 
all operating results during three years of 
panic and depression. “Many of that 
proud galaxy of stars that scintillated so 
brightly in 1928 and 1929 have shrunk 
forever below the horizon.” By Carl 
Williams. The Magazine of Wall Street, 
Oct. 29, 1932, p. 26:4. 


Financial History of Ford Motor 
Company 

The financial history written by Henry 
Ford and displayed in the balance sheets 
and early income statements of the com- 
pany is fascinating to read. The full story 
resolves into well-defined periods, some 
long and some very short: Early results 
(1908-19) ; A “one man” concern (1919) ; 
The crisis (1920); The idea is realized 
(1921-26); Model A (1927-31); An 8- 
cylinder car (1932). 

The changes which took place in the 
financial structure of the company during 
these periods are discussed. During these 
periods the original capital of $100,000 
grew to net worth of $700,000,000. By 
William Wren Hay. Barron’s, Nov. 14, 
1932, p. 5:2. 


Trade Acceptances and Business 
Recovery 

This article gives the results of a survey 
regarding the attitude of business men 
towards the use of trade acceptances. The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
wrote to over 1,500 business men of the 
United States urging upon them the gen- 
eral advantages of the use of trade ac- 
ceptances and asking whether they would 
be willing to use such credit instruments 
in their own business transactions. More 
than 300 replies were received. Of 292 
returns that expressed a more or less defi- 
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nite attitude, 125 use trade acceptances 
or are willing to use them; 73 felt that 
they should be willing to use trade accept- 
ances if they could convince themselves that 
such instruments could be adapted to their 
business needs; and 94 declared that they 
could not or would not use trade accept- 
ances. 

In this article the general nature of 
trade acceptances, their benefits and their 
practical limitations are discussed. It is 
contended that, if trade acceptances were 
more generally used in our commercial 
practice, if they were promptly discounted 
when received, and if they were used as a 
basis for rediscounts by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, the credit resources of the 
nation would be greatly multiplied and an 
important step taken toward business re- 
covery. The Conference Board Bulletin, 
Oct. 20, 1932, p. 557 :7. 


The Soviet Accounting and Credit 
Systems 


By Boris Pecker. Harvard Business 
Review, October, 1932, p. 14:9. 


Verification of Inventories 


The inventory is usually the most diffi- 
cult asset of a balance sheet to verify. Its 
verification is also the most important, and 
imperatively so during periods of abnormal 
conditions, such as at present. 

The various methods and measures to be 
taken in the verification of inventories and 
the disclosure of any overstatement are 
classified and discussed. By M. Ochis. 
L. R. B. & M. Journal, September, 1932, 
p. 9:5. 


What the Past Three Years Show for 
Instalment Credit 


Predictions to the contrary, instalment 
selling is riding out the depression without 
suffering unduly. Volume is off, but only 
in about the same degree as regular charge 
accounts; collections are somewhat slower ; 
adjustments in the amount of monthly pay- 
ments have been necessary in some cases 
to take care of losses of jobs and cuts in 
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salaries; repossession policies have become 
somewhat more lenient. But, by and large, 
the records seem to prove that the crisis 
through which instalment selling had to 
pass in the earlier 20’s eliminated many 
of its original weaknesses, and put it on 
a basis where it may now be considered 
one of the sound mechanisms of modern 
merchandising. American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Journal, November, 1932, p. 20:2. 
An Advanced Model Transportation 
Accounting System 

A complete transportation accounting 
system that will give all of the necessary 
administrative and executive information 
required for adequately and economically 
operating the transportation equipment of 
a public utility company is outlined in this 
article. The necessary forms are repro- 
duced and their use is explained. By Wal- 
ter Bergmann and Henry G. Wingardner. 
N. E. L. A. Bulletin, November, 1932, p. 
661 :8. ° 


The Readjustment Era—Its Relation to 
Plant Values 


The number and the importance of com- 
panies that have adopted the policy of 
making major write-downs in plant assets 
in 1932 gives substance and support to the 


Insurance 


Insurance Records That Really Protect 


Two distinct types of records of insur- 
ance coverage are essential: one—for the 
use of the insurance manager or buyer— 
which briefly indicates the location and type 
of unit at risk, the coverage, and the ex- 
piration date of policies; and a second—for 
the use of the accounting department— 
showing the kinds of insurance for each 
department, the cost, and the distribution 
of those charges throughout the policy pe- 
riod. 

One firm maintains a ledger record for 
each type of risk showing the insurance 
premium on one side and the loss settle- 
ments on the other. Another company 
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growing general acceptance of the belief 
that low levels in business have been 
reached and passed and that the time has 
now arrived to clean house in preparation 
for the new era which will evolve out of 
the depression. 

The writing down of assets to their true 
values does not change the real financial 
status of a company nor does it alter the 
real or relative position of a stockholder’s 
interest in it. It resolves itself simply into 
a restatement of the values in the balance 
sheet. It should have the effect of bene- 
fitting all concerned and the stockholder 
in particular, because of the barriers lifted 
that would otherwise interfere with the 
payment of dividends when and as they 
are earned in the future. 

The factors which influence a manage- 
ment in its judgment as to the necessity 
and the extent of write-downs are many 
and varied. Eight of these are listed. 
Ernst & Ernst, 1932. 4 pages. 


What American Bankers Have Learned 
from the Depression 


All of these lessons can be summed up in 
the great lesson of the depression—Sound 
principles never change. By William 
Hayes. The Bankers Magazine, October, 
1932, p. 327 :7. 


avoids oversight on expirations by having 
all policies expiring in each month come on 
the same date in the month. 

The problem of determining values and 
of keeping them up to date points to the 
importance of having a list of items which 
is accurate, and revalue them as often as 
may be necessary, the frequency depending 
upon the cost fluctuations and insurance 
policy requirements. 

Depreciation in connection with insur- 
able values should be figured on the true 
estimated life of the property and if ob- 
solescence has occurred insofar as market 
price establishes the value, yet the prop- 
erty is serving its owner satisfactorily, it 
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is advisable for the owner to have a defi- 
nite understanding with his insurance car- 
rier as to the value of the unit prior to a 
loss. 

The storage of records is obviously im- 
portant, for the burden of proof is upon 
the claimant when endeavoring to collect 
for a loss, and reliable figures will go a 
long way toward an amicable settlement. 
In general, the insured who has established 
himself in the confidence of the under- 
writer will have no difficulty in collecting, 
even though there is some discrepancy be- 
tween the values as appearing on the rec- 
ords and those making up the insured’s 
claim. By P. D. Betterley. Management 
Methods, November, 1932, p. 632 :2. 


The Gap Between Fire and Explosion 
Coverage 

Some fire insurance policies state that 
fire insurance on a building immediately 
ceases if an explosion or other casualty 
causes a material part of the building to 
fall. Some interesting court decisions are 
quoted and the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that the fire insurance carrier ought 
to be liable for the damage resulting from 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Does Personnel Work Need a Defense? 


Personnel work has not really begun. It 
has made some remarkable contributions. 
It, however, unfortunately fell heir to 
mechanistic points of view and was im- 
posed as being susceptible to routine pro- 
cedure. It has not yet been thought of 
as a moving spirit rather than a process. 

Personnel work has confined itself too 
closely to operations rather than principles. 
It has not made the effort to educate and 
develop its principle but rather, by spe- 
cializing its efforts in detail functions, has 
developed the complex toward its work in 
other reactions than those of benefit to the 
game as a whole. The result has been 
in setting up a resistance to itself rather 


fire even though the casualty immediately 
preceding causes part of the building to 
fall. Where the insured carries both fire 
and explosion coverage, there would ap- 
pear to be no gap between the two cover- 
ages. Journal of Commerce, Insurance 
Section, Oct. 24, 1932. 

Nore.—In an article on the same subject 
in the Journal of Commerce, September 
12, 1932, P. D. Betterley, Vice President 
in Charge of the Insurance Division of the 
Association, points out that the most se- 
rious feature under the strict interpreta- 
tion of the fallen building clause, is the 
complete cessation of coverage when a ma- 
terial portion of the building remains. An 
elimination of the restrictive clause is ad- 
vocated in all jurisdictions, as it has been 
in some states.—Ed. 


Handbook on the Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act 
This bulletin explains and interprets the 
Wisconsin plan and approved voluntary 
plans for unemployment benefits or guar- 
anteed employment. Wéisconsin Industrial 
Commission, 1932. 96 pages. 


than in demonstrating its effectiveness and 
from there on leaving to management the 
absorbing of the principles to carry on, 
the getting of results through the regular 
lines of responsible operating persons. 
The general supervisor of personnel 
studies of Western Electric Company, dis- 
cusses these developments and offers some 
suggestions. By A. W. Rahn. Industrial 
Relations, September, 1932, p. 423:4. 


The Office and Its Employees 

A study of conditions in 174 offices from . 
1929 to 1932. Results are tabulated under 
the following headings: Layoffs—Advance 
Notice of Layoff—Payment of Advance 
Salary; Salary Reductions; Weekly Work- 
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Hours—Weeks Off Without Pay; Crea- 
tion of Work to Prevent Layoffs; Special 
Economies other than Layoff or Salary 
Reduction; Increase in Efficiency; Effect 
of Major Policies Upon Employees. Made 
by the Office Management Class of Peirce 
School of Business Administration, 1932. 31 
pages. 


What Price Management? 


Management is really a form of in- 
tangible capital. Since both management 
and investors contribute capital to the busi- 
ness and are responsible for the yields of 
the business, lack of such yields should 
automatically cut the return to both par- 
ticipants. 

When conditions are prosperous and 
profits abound, management should be al- 
lowed to participate in these profits on 
such a basis as will permit the storing 
up of reserves against lean periods. If re- 
serves had been created for by manage- 
ment, similar to the reserves on which 
capital is now living, business would not 
now be carrying its tremendous manage- 
ment burden. The Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration and the Youngstown Steel Cor- 
poration are cited as companies which have 
recognized the principle here propounded. 
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It is further stated that a basically sound 
plan should contain the following fea- 
tures: 1. Executives should be paid nomi- 
nal fixed salaries; 2. Tangible capital 
should then receive, or have set aside for 
it, a nominal return upon the capital em- 
ployed in the business; 3. After capital and 
management have thus received, or had 
provided for them, nominal returns, any 
excess earnings should then be apportioned 
between management and capital; 4. The 
portion finally allocated to management 
should then be distributed among different 
individuals comprising the management 
group of the business, in some equitable 
proportion. By Waldo Hutchinson. The 
Office Economist, November, 1932, p. 3:3. 


Economies in Personnel Administration 


Economies may be effected by the selec- 
tion of trained and capable personnel, prop- 
er organization of departmental working 
forces, their effective supervision and di- 
rection, paying adequate salaries, leaving 
vacancies unfilled, retirement of older em- 
ployees, the rise of labor saving machinery, 
and the adjustment of basic rates of pay. 
By Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolt- 
ing. Public Management, October, 1932, 
p. 312:5. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Colors for Record Forms 


The report of a survey of the color of 
paper to be used in record forms for ac- 
counting purposes made by the Beneficial 
Management Corporation with the objects 
of reducing eye strain and consequently 
reducing the errors in calculations. 

The replies are summarized: 

1. Almost everyone replying prefers 
some shade of buff to white or other col- 
ors. The basis for this preference is the 
practical experience of men working on 
both colored and white records and the 
comparative eye-strain, individual tests of 
light reflection and legibility, and improved 
response to questionnaires when using yel- 
low paper versus other colors. 


2. Rulings seem to be an important fac- 
tor. The favorite colors seem to be brown, 
green, gray, purple, light blue. Black is 
seemingly losing ground. The American 
Accountant, November, 1932, p. 337 :3. 


O. K.—in Five Minutes 


A wholesale house in the electrical field, 
with offices and warehouses in six leading 
cities on the Pacific Coast, sets up a big 
clock and sign right in back of the service 
counter in each sales room. The sign in- 
forms those waiting for their orders to be 
filled: “Watch the Clock—5-Minute Ser- 
vice.” This efficiency is not entirely due 
to the physical layout of the stock, but was 
largely brought about by a radical re-ar- 
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rangement of the office equipment and the 
intelligent use of filing. The procedure is 
explained. By J. K. Novins. The Office 
Economist, November, 1932, p. 5:3. 


Decentralized Files 


A compromise solution of the moot 
question of central versus departmental 
files has been worked out to excellent ad- 
vantage at the Studebaker Corporation. 
The geographical distribution of the de- 
partments through a large office building 
and elsewhere on the plant make one cen- 
tral filing department impractical. Fur- 
ther, there is the usual preference of some 
department heads for files under their own 
control in their departments. 

Several major divisions therefore have 
their own files: purchasing, production, 
sales, accounting and financial, etc. Each 
is a large unit. There is no central de- 
partment. The whole group is, however, 
under the authority of one girl who is a 
“working foreman” of all files. She works 
out the filing systems, is in charge of all 
file clerks. 

When one division has a heavy load or 
gets behind, the supervisor borrows a girl 
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from a section where the work is lighter 
at the moment. Thus the work keeps 
flowing, and no department has the extra 
filing help which otherwise would almost 
surely be employed to care for peak loads. 
When a file clerk is borrowed, she re- 
mains charged to the division to which 
she actually belongs. Management Meth- 
ods, November, 1932, p. 616. 


Systematic Catalog Filing 
A plan for filing a large collection of 
catalogues which groups them conveniently 
according to size. By James H. Daly. The 
Office Economist, November, 1932, p. 10:1. 


Cost, Purchasing, and Inventory Record 
Conveniently Combined on Two 
Cards 

To eliminate the duplication of records in 
the cost and purchasing departments, the 
Cincinnati Planer Co. has developed a com- 
bined inventory and production record 
that serves the production planning, pur- 
chasing and cost departments. The pro- 
cedure is explained and forms used are 
illustrated. Management Methods, October, 
1932, p. 562:1. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


To-morrow’s Profits Begin To-day in 
the Office 


How some English firms have made 
savings by such innovations as making bet- 
ter use of floor space, in printing costs 
by installing improved duplicating ma- 
chines, by giving more work to addressing 
machines, better collections made by ac- 
counting machines enabling statements to be 
sent out promptly, etc. By Henry C. Met- 
calf. Business Management, October, 1932, 
p. 29:3. 


How to Find Men When You Want 
Them 

A difficulty which frequently arises in 

most large factories and offices is to lo- 

cate at any moment an official like the 

production manager, the chief engineer, 


purchasing agent, sales manager, etc., af- 
ter he has left his office to make a tour 
of the various departments. A chart is 
explained and illustrated, which consti- 
tutes a guide to keep track of managers 
who leave their offices often. By E. A. 
Elliott. The Office Economist, November, 
1932, p. 9:1. 


No Slips Between Office and Factory 


The maintenance of a quick delivery 
schedule in the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration requires maximum speed in trans- 
mitting orders from divisional headquart- 
ers to production units, as well as fre- 
quent contacts between the divisional office 
and the factory. 

The use of the teletypewriter in sending 
instructions from office to factory has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency and consider- 
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able economy. Orders fiow in a smooth 
stream from office to factory. The pro- 
duction department experiences no peak 
loads at certain times during the day; nor 
are there any idle periods. Through the 
use of the teletypewriter the order clerks 
in the general office may stay after regu- 
lar office hours if necessary, sending orders 
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which arrived too late to be sent while the 
warehouse force is working. The ware- 
house force, which goes to work an hour 
earlier than the office force, finds orders 
already at hand, and does not have to 
await the arrival of messenger or mail. 
By M. T. Otto. Factory and Industrial 
Management, November, 1932, p. 416:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 


Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Management Incentives Which Make 
for Increased Efficiency 


The application of these incentives is 
suggested as a help toward getting the 
best from managers: 1. Feeling of respon- 
sibility, power, dignity; 2. Prospect of 
promotion; 3. Greater personal freedom: 
escape from routine; 4. Giving credit and 
showing appreciation; 5. Facilities for 
gaining wider knowledge; 6. Inter-depart- 
ment competition; 7. Check-up by keeping 
records of costs and results; 8. Organiza- 


tion that allocates definite responsibility 
for every detail; 9. Giving managers a part 
in head office decisions ; 10. Adequate finan- 
cial incentive. By Dr. G. H. Miles. Busi- 
ness Management, October, 1932, p. 9:3. 


Pension Plan for Bank Employees 


The details of the plan inaugurated by 
The Dry Dock Savings Institution of New 
York City and subscribed to by the bank’s 
entire eligible personnel. The Bankers 
Magazine, August, 1932, p. 140:3. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


Immigration 


An Attempt to Construct International 
Measures of Unemployment 


Index numbers showing movements in 
wages, prices, and production have long 
been calculated, but hitherto little, if any- 
thing, has been done towards calculating in- 
dex numbers of movements in the level of 
unemployment. This is no doubt mainly 
due to the unsatisfactory character of un- 
employment statistics in many countries. 
During recent years, however, and stimu- 
lated by the economic depression, consid- 
erable progress in the compilation of un- 
employment statistics has been achieved. 

In this article, after a general discussion 
of modern unemployment statistics, na- 
tional indexes are calculated for a number 
of industrial countries. Such indexes, it 
is pointed out, though far from perfect, 


may nevertheless be considered as useful 
and fairly satisfactory indicators of unem- 
ployment in these countries during the last 
five years. The possibility of constructing 
an international index is also discussed, and 
some indexes are calculated, which, though 
provisional, give a general view of the 
changes in the world unemployment situa- 
tion in recent years. By John Lindberg. 
International Labour Review, October, 
1932, p. 491 :22, 


Wage Protection—Would It Help? 


Some form of minimum wage in indus- 
try, gradually pushed up as technological 
progress is made, would eliminate the man- 
agement which knows no other way of re- 
ducing costs than cutting wages, force the 
scrapping of inefficient machinery, turn 
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large groups of wage earners into better 
customers for general industry, and make 
their employers into purchasers of better 
management and equipment. By H. P. 
Losely. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, November, 1932, p. 437 :2. 


Restoring Purchasing Power 

An explanation of the Quota Plan un- 
der which companies would have the op- 
tion of paying a certain specified sum as 
an employment tax, or giving correspond- 
ing employment to a certain quota of un- 
employed persons—thus restoring purchas- 
ing power. By Roger W. Babson. In- 
dustry, Sept. 24, 1932, p. 2:2. 


Five-Day Week Adopted to Create Em- 
ployment 

Four Oklahoma companies employing 
5,000 have adopted the five-day week plan, 
or a similar arrangement to assist in creat- 
ing employment, it was recently announced. 
They are: Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, and the 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. Journal 
of Commerce, Oct. 22, 1932. 


Give the Worker a Break and Make a 
Profit 

A year ago the India Tire and Rubber 
Co. adopted a six-hour day, thus providing 
work for a third more people. In July it 
refunded a 20 per cent pay cut. Its bonus 
system applies to practically the entire 
working force. India’s management frank- 
ly admits that it is more profitable to pay 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


For Rented Homes and Plants Why Not 
Rented Equipment? 


There is a trend to rental of equipment. 
Most noticeable in domestic electric ap- 
pliances, it is also seen in industry. It is 
instalment selling gone all the way. It 
means a greatly expanded market: those 
who live in rented homes, who run rented 
factories, who are willing to pay for the 
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than not to pay a bonus, if the bonus is the 
right kind. For every bonus dollar an 
India workman receives, he earns three 
dollars for the management. 

Last year India built and sold twice as 
many tires as in 1930—without adding to its 
plant. This year it shows a further net 
gain of 13 per cent. Here is the spectacle 
of a company reducing the number of 
working hours from eight to six—but still 
operating twenty-four hours a day—increas- 
ing the pay of its productive and non- 
productive labor, yet doubling its produc- 
tion, eliminating all bank loans—and mak- 
ing a profit, By John W. Shaver. Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, October, 
1932, p. 373 :3. 


Taxing Machines to Relieve Jobless 

A discussion of how employers are being 
taxed so much a week, per machine, for the 
relief of unemployed pressers in the cloak 
and suit industry. The theory is that 
power driven machines are largely respon- 
sible for technological unemployment. The 
tax is paid by the employer using pressing 
machines into a “pressers’ unemployment 
fund” which will be administered by the 
union and “used for equitable distribution 
among unemployed pressers, members of 
the union.” By Max D. Danish. American 
Federationist, October, 1932, p. 1104:3. 


International Wage Comparisons 


A report of two international confer- 
ences and a critical review of available 
statistical data. Social Science Research 
Council, June, 1932. 262 pages. 


Ventilation 


use but shrink from the permanence of 
investment. The Business Week, Nov. 9, 
1932, p. 7. 


Study of Production Methods as Im- 
portant Now as in Boom Times — 
Installation of new equipment with in- 
creased production capacity is here shown 
to pay even in times of reduced opera- 
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tions. In the case cited, a new machine 
stepped up production from 40 to 125 pieces 
per 9-hour day and effected a gross sav- 
ing of $3.41 an hour, which was double 
the actual shop cost. Even with the ma- 
chine operating only one-third of the time, 
the cost per piece will not exceed that of 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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the old practice. In addition, when norma! 
operation is resumed the new equipment 
will accumulate a surplus of earnings that 
will offset in whole or in part the fixed 
charges accruing in periods of idleness. By 
Cris Berg. The Iron Age, Nov. 17, 1932 
p. 764 :2. 


Pensions, Vacations, Profit Sharing, 


Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


For Unemployment Insurance see Insurance Section 


Wage Incentives for the Smaller Indus- 
tries 

1. There is considerable similarity in the 
incentive problems in large and small fac- 
tories. 

2. The true purposes of incentives is ex- 
pressed by the one word, fairness. First, 
determine what constitutes a “fair day’s 
work” ; second, see that it is delivered ; and 
last, make remuneration commensurate with 
performance. ; 

3. All good incentive work has five func- 
tional divisions characterized by the words 
—Analysis, Standardization, Measurement, 
Compensation and Control. 

4. A successful incentive installation de- 
pends to a greater extent upon the experi- 
ence and ability of the engineer than upon 
the characteristics of the plan. 

5. A good engineer will find repetition 
by analytical classification. 

6. Cost should not exceed 15 per cent to 
25 per cent of the savings over a two-year 
period. 

7. Supervisory incentives, while difficult 
to set up the measures of performance, have 
large savings possibilities through better 
planning and scheduling and better cost 
control. 

8. There are great possibilities in operat- 
ing incentives designed to bring out the 
maximum of mental concentration, in- 
genuity, technical knowledge and experi- 
enced judgment, independent of or com- 
bined with incentives for manual effort. By 
S. M. Lowry. Factory and Industrial Man- 
agement, September, 1932, p. 342:3; Oc- 
tober, 1932, p. 386:3. 


Development of Cooperative 
Societies in 1931 


Between 1929 and 1931 the number of 
credit unions increased from 785 to 1,057 
in 20 states surveyed. During the same 
period the membership of reporting unions 
rose from 246,289 to 268,381. The socie- 
ties for which reports were received for 
1931 had an aggregate share capital of 
over $15,000,000 and total resources of 
more than $33,000,000. Loans made during 
1931 in 11 states reporting amounted to 
over $19,000,000 and loans outstanding at 
the end of the year in 19 states to more 
than $26,000,000. Considerably over half 
a million dollars was returned in dividends 
by the credit unions in 13 states reporting 
on this point. Monthly Labor Review, 
September, 1932, p. 560:4. 


Credit 


Suggestion System of Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


Five years’ operation of the Bureau of 
New Ideas has produced more than 10,000 
suggestions from Pennsylvania Railroad 
employees for improving the service and 
effecting economies and efficiencies in op- 
eration and methods, according to a recent 
report covering the five year period. “Of 
all the suggestions submitted by employees 
during this period, 25.4 per cent have been 
adopted either in whole or in part. Dur- 
ing the last three years one out of every 
three suggestions received was adopted. 
The number of suggestions received each 
year remains about constant, but the num- 
ber adopted has shown a steady increase. 
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In addition to money awards and other 
forms of appropriate recognition for each 
suggestion adopted, “Special” cash prizes 
have been awarded for each of the best 
three suggestions adopted during each six 
months’ period; a first “Special” prize of 
$100, second prize $50, and third prize $25. 
Thirty such “Special” prizes have been 
awarded so far. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Nov. 3, 1932. 


Training and Education: 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Vocational Guidance and the Health of 
the Industrial Worker 


The author discusses the extent to which 
vocational maladjustment may affect the 
health of the worker, and urges that the 
school medical officer should aim at giv- 
ing “positive” as well as “negative” ad- 
vice on the choice of an occupation. Sug- 
gestions are made regarding the coopera- 
tion of doctors with psychologists, teachers 
and others engaged in the work of voca- 
tional guidance. By Angus Macrae. The 
Human Factor, October, 1932, p. 369 :13. 


We Have to Train Workers—And Are 
Glad of It! 

When the Ajax Hosiery Mills moved its 
plant a few years ago, the company was 
faced with the imperative need of training 
new help. An educational department was 
organized, and a classroom completely 
equipped. A laboratory was added later. 

The original courses were outlined to 
train knitting apprentices only, but as time 
went on and the value of the work became 


Research and Experiment 


Color as an Element of Design 


The strongest package is the one that 
keeps the unity of its design by establish- 
ing one basic color for the package as a 
whole. The additional colors are used as 
accents. As soon as we allow the pack- 
age to divide into two equally strong col- 
ors, the effect is a separation of the design 


Schools, 


How Business Fights the Wolf 

Loans, direct cash aid, staggered work, 
small plot farming and repair work are a 
few of the means to which business has 
resorted to cushion the shock of this de- 
pression to its workers. Several instances 
are cited to show that many companies 
have put humanity ahead of profits. By 
Warren Bishop. Nation’s Business, No- 
vember, 1932, p. 23:5. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


more apparent, ‘additional courses were 
added to take care of other operations 
also. In addition, classes were formed to 
develop the young men and young women 
who were being groomed for junior ex- 
ecutive positions, while the executives 
themselves were given an extension course 
in business administration to enable them 
to cope successfully with the problems co- 
incident with a rapidly expanding organi- 
zation. 

The plan is outlined and some of the 
results listed: 1. The labor turnover has 
been materially reduced; 2. The training 
period has been shortened considerably ; 
3. Individual production has been in- 
creased ; 4. The amount of spoiled work has 


- been reduced; 5. Less costly machine 


smashes ; 6. An adequate supply of trained 
help is always available; 7. Future execu- 
tive material is being developed; 8. A bet- 
ter plant morale is evidenced; 9. A spirit 
of craftsmanship is being created. By 
Francis E. Shugert. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, November, 1932, p. 
419 :3. 


into two distinct parts, and a weakening 
of its power to attract. By K. K. Kimball. 
Modern Closures, September-October, 1932, 
p. 1:4. 


Appearance as a Sales Factor in Design 
Art, finish and form are becoming in- 
creasingly important as sales factors in 
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design, particularly of consumer products. 
In this article, the author tells us why 
and also relates how progressive manufac- 
turers are taking advantage of the sales 
appeal of product appearance. By George 


S. Brady. The Iron Age, Oct. 27, 1932, 
p. 648 :3. 


ST) UEP RRS 1 SPT RE 
Practical Modernizing of Packages 

There are two broad fields for package 
improvement. The first is in the matter 
of design from an illustrative point of 
view. Most of the recent modernizations 
are in that class. The second has to do 
with mechanical improvement and this class 
consists of: first, changes in the physical 
contour, shape or size to make the pack- 
age more effective only as regards its ap- 
pearance; second, those physical changes, 
including the addition of such devices as 
spouts or closures, which make the pack- 
age more convenient to use with regard 
to its mechanical features; and the third, 
a combination of the element of both of 
the foregoing. 

And in every one of these cases, the 


designer will receive a better reception ang 
more real consideration if he shows that 
he has some familiarity and is in sympathy 
with the production problems of the adver- 
tiser, particularly in regard to costs of 
design reproduction and of mechanical pro- 
duction. By W. W. Reid. Modern Pack. 
aging, October, 1932, p. 52:2. 


Proving the New Product by Pre. 
Testing 

Two years and a half elapsed from the 
day a model of Curtis Silentite Pre-Fit 
Window Unit was completed by the re. 
search department of the Curtis Companies, 
Inc., to the day it was considered ready 
for production. Meanwhile, the company 
subjected the product to many tests; it 
was submitted and twice re-submitted to 
a disinterested research laboratory; dealers 
had experimented with it in actual installa- 
tions. Such precautions, states the com- 
pany’s president, help to make certain that 
a product will sell itself and stay sold 
By G. L. Curtis. Executives Service Bulle- 
tin, September, 1932, p. 7:2. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Policies Which Prevent Price-Cutting 

“These policies,” writes the Managing 
Director, Yardley & Company, Ltd., “give 
us sufficient control of our distribution to 
prevent price-cutting if we so desire. Be- 
cause we do so desire and are honest in 
our intention, we have prevented it.” He 
discusses the distribution program and poli- 
cies to which his company has rigidly ad- 
hered, and to which he attributes the fact 
that Yardley sales figures have kept up 
with those of 1929, even this year. By 
Cecil Smith. Executives Service Bulletin, 
November, 1932, p. 3:2. 


Effective Credit Management 
This report describes the practices of a 
number of manufacturers and wholesalers 
in various industries. The information 
deals with such subjects as investigating 


credits and sources of information, analyz- 
ing financial statements, terms of sale, es- 
tablishing limits to credit, effecting collec- 
tions, etc. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1932. 21 pages. 


Profit-Building Sales Conventions on a 
Restricted Budget 


How the Bussmann Manufacturing Co. 
conducted an effective sales conference by 
correspondence, described and outlined by 
the company’s vice-president. By Harry 
T. Bussmann. Printers’ Ink, Nov. 17, 1932, 
p. 69:3. 


Accounting Procedure for Retail and 
Wholesale Paint Stores 


By Horace C. Burton. The American 
Accountant, November, 1932, p. 334:5. 
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Modern Management Methods vs. 
Depressed Conditions 


This article contains a discussion of mer- 
chandising and management methods used 
successfully by three companies in totally 
unrelated fields—Jos. Martinson, Inc. (cof- 
fee), Stephens & Bean Mortuary and the 
Voss Bros. Manufacturing Co. (washing 
machines)—in the face of the discouraging 
conditions of the past three years. An 
executive of each company describes the 
methods used in his organization. Effec- 
tive merchandising plans, satisfactory 
dealer relationships, simplifying the collec- 
tion problem and well planned advertising 
programs feature these methods. By Jos. 
Martinson, J. D. Stephens, and Walter K. 
Voss. Executives Service Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1932, p. 4:3. 


Four Ideas from Four New Packages 


How new containers for Log Cabin 
syrup, Carter’s ink, Cutex, and Pabst cheese 
each tackled a merchandising problem. By 
C. B. Larrabee. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
November, 1932, p. 40:2. 
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Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale 
Grocers—Year 1931 


By W. D. Hooper. Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, The Ohio State University, 
September, 1932. 70 pages. 


Styling Goods to Sell 


The Allen-A Company’s one company- 
owned retail outlet is a shop in New York 
City. To it the company looks for guid- 
ance along style lines. Besides the regu- 
lar stock, this shop always includes con- 
siderable experimental stock. As rapidly 
as the company can transform its style 
forecasts into merchandise, they are placed 
on sale in this shop, and results in sales 
are noted, as well as comments or criti- 
cisms made by occasional customers. Pro- 
duction is gauged accordingly. This com- 
pany is convinced that business can be 
obtained today at a profit by the exercise of 
close harmony between factory and sales 
departments. By A. S. Thayer. Factory 
and Industrial Management, November, 
1932, p. 425:2. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


12 Objectives for Our 1933 Advertising 


The advertising manager of the mechani- 
cal goods division, B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., outlines these objectives: 1. Better 
cooperation with the industrial distributor ; 
2. Stabilization of prices as insurance of 
quality; 3. Intensifying of efforts in fields 
where activity is reviving; 4. More effort 
than ever before applied to market study; 
5. Another kind of market study—which 
might be called “qualitative” study; 6. De- 
velopment of new products and improve- 
ment of old products; 7. A definite pur- 
pose for every advertisement or series of 
advertisements; 8. Avoid the so-called 
“gold bricks” of advertising—special is- 
sues or special publications which claim 
to give a year’s advertising at the price of 
one issue, for instance; 9. Thorough prep- 
aration of industrial advertisements, even 
though preparation costs more than space; 


10. Coordination of advertising and sales 
effort; 11. To be very open-minded regard- 
ing copy, layout and other details of ad- 
vertising technique; 12. Keeping salesmen 
and distributors’ salesmen informed as to 
what we are doing. By H. E. Van Petten. 
Class & Industrial Marketing, November, 
1932, p. 23:4. 


Blazing the Trail to Prosperity 


As the depression has deepened and 
widened it has put a premium on ideas. 
Many of the new alignments of methods 
and service re-emphasize important basic 
elements in business which easier times did 
not make it necessary to explore. 

Promotion of retail sales of equipment . 
by the electric utilities corporations with 
the idea of boosting the domestic use of 
current, has decisively accelerated sales of 
appliances. Sales totalling a million and 
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a half dollars in May were reported as the 
result of the first 30 days of the May-June 
employee sales campaign of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. The 
Glidden Co. stimulated the use of paint in 
its campaign for plant interior refinishing, 
by offering with each six drum order a 
free electric spray-painting unit. Reports 
from various sources in the lumber indus- 
try indicate that the competition of steel, 
copper, concrete and the new synthetic ma- 
terials is to be met with a vigorous counter- 
offensive. General Houses, Inc., plan to 
make steel frame houses and will sell them 
on a simplified mortgage plan. The United 
Drug Company has notified the 10,000 
Rexall druggists that a six months’ open 
credit without interest has been opened for 
them with the United Drug Company. In- 
creased use of the trade acceptance plan 
is evident, such corporations as General 
Electric, General Motors, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Du Pont showing interest 
in it. ; 

Here is a partial list of firms and meth- 
ods that are out to lick hard times. Na- 
tion’s Business, October, 1932, p. 25:4. 


How Wilson Pulls Fat Orders Out of 
“Lean” Territory 

The experience of the Wilson Electric 
Company, Maytag dealers, indicates that 
the small town market is sometimes great- 
ly under-valued. In Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, where nearly half the banks 
have failed within two years, and where 
much of the income is from steel and farm- 
ing, Wilson will this year equal their 
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record for 1929 of 1,200 machines sold. 
The success story of this company is one 
of simple, tested sales methods, thorough 
canvassing, demonstrations, a well trained 
sales force and a liberal compensation plan 
—a profit sharing plan which gives the men 
25 per cent of all profit made. Regular 
sales meetings have considerable to do 
with this company’s achievement. By 
A. R. Hahn. Sales Management, Oct. 1, 
1932, p. 266 :2. 


This Plan Gets Dealers to Push the 
Product 


Helping the dealer in his advertising, 
display and store promotion has been found 
a very worthwhile procedure by Tre-Jur, 
Inc. The president of the company cites 
several instances of such help given to re- 
tailers, which has resulted in very satis- 
factory turnover. By A. Mosheim. Print- 
ers’ Ink, Oct. 6, 1932, p. 28:3. 


Five Points That Jumped Sales of New 
Line 400 Per Cent 


The president of the Crystal Corpora- 
tion tells how that company effected a 400 
per cent gain in dollar sales volume of 
face powder between 1928 and 1931, and 
so far this year is running far ahead of 
1931, besides expanding into 37 foreign 
countries: 1. Putting sales appeal into 
the product; 2. Finding the least-resistance 
line to market; 3. Advertising to “selected 
consumers”; 4. Coordinating advertising 
and merchandising; 5. Getting quick de- 
cision and action. By Myram Picker. 
Printers’ Ink, Nov. 17, 1932, p. 17:3. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Training the New Salesman 


This investigation discloses an increas- 
ing emphasis upon sales management train- 
ing. Realizing that a sales organization 
is often no better than its leadership, many 
of the new educational programs go a step 
further than usual and include in their 
scope keeping up-to-date in the principles 
of sales management those responsible for 


the training of salesmen. More attention 
is being paid, also, to educating agents, 
retailers, and their sales forces. 

Another outstanding feature is the prev- 
alence of written quizes in the training 
program. Salesmen are required to prove 
their mastery of the lessons by turning in 
creditable examination papers which are 
corrected and returned to them for their 
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information. Even when the instruction 
takes the form of lectures, a quiz is often 
given to see whether or not the discussion 
was thoroughly mastered. 

Again, frequent sales conferences appear 
to be one of the most important phases 
of current sales training programs. With 
business conditions changing as quickly as 
they frequently do at the present time, the 
holding of sales conferences often makes 
it possible to furnish salesmen with means 
for meeting promptly some particular prob- 
lem that has just arisen. In addition, fre- 
quent conferences have proved indispensa- 
ble in keeping up the morale and fighting 
spirit of the sales force in the face of 
present buying practices. Dartnell Report 
No. 384. 36 pages. 


Helping Salesmen Make More Calls Per 
Day 

A force of 750 salesmen of the General 
Cigar Company and independent distribu- 
tors sold 425,000,000 “White Owl” cigars 
during this brand’s first year as a five- 
center. Sixty per cent of this business 
was done through the company’s own 
houses. To build up and maintain the 
necessary dealer distribution and display on 
all brands, these salesmen regularly make 
an average minimum of forty calls a day 
in large towns and thirty in small towns. 
In metropolitan areas the more proficient 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


Our Men Run Their Own Loan Fund 

Employees of Rogers, Inc. (chain store) 
run a loan fund which permits them to 
borrow at a reasonable rate of interest. 
This loan organization is run entirely by 
the employees, who are the best judges of 


Retailing 


1932 Boston Conference on Retail Dis- 
tribution 

The program for the Fourth Boston 

Conference on Retail Distribution was 

built around two important themes: 1. 
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salesmen often average fifty calls a day. 
Some of the methods—adaptable to other 
lines—that help these salesmen to make 
this unusually high average of effective 
calls are outlined in this article. By Wil- 
liam Best. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1932, p. 24:2.. 


Report System That Makes Salesmen 
Plan Their Work 
Remington Rand, Inc. has solved the 
problem of making salesmen plan their 
work by the adoption of an improved re- 
port system. Two report forms are used 
—a “plan sheet” which salesmen are re- 
quired to fill out each morning before 
starting their work, and the Prospect Re- 
port which is made out at the end of the 
week. On this the salesmen list the pros- 
pects they actually expect to close the fol- 
lowing week, as well as those they hope to 
close. The forms are illustrated. Dartnell 

Sales Data, October 22, 1932. 


How to Get Your Story to Department 
Store Clerks 

Executives of such stores as Gimbel 
Bros., Lord & Taylor, John Wanamaker, 
James McCreery, Best & Co. and Saks- 
Fifth Avenue give their views on coopera- 
tive training work with manufacturers. By 
Bernard A. Grimes. Printer’s Ink 
Monthly, October, 1932, p. 37:2. 


Bonus Plans, Vacations 


their fellow workers’ integrity. Employees 
are also encouraged to save by depositing 
with the company or by investing in credit 
union stock. The plan is explained. By 
C. H. Moore. Chain Store Age, October, 
1932, p. 588 :1. 


Fundamental economic changes in distribu- _ 
tion; 2. Interpretation of consumer de- 
mand. It was pointed out that by knowl- 
edge of consumer demand was not meant 
only the information obtained through the 
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use of the consumer questionnaire, but 
rather that scientific mass of knowledge 
which can be obtained only through intelli- 
gent research conducted by unbiased, im- 
partial sources. 


Among the papers presented were: The 
Discovery of the Consumer, by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; New Modes of Thought in Sales- 
manship, by Herbert W. Hess; Trend in 
Consumer Ownership of Retail Business, 
by Chapin Hoskins; Growth of Coin-De- 
vice Automatic Merchandising, by H. W. 
Alexander; Job Sharing as an Aid to 
Building Up Purchasing Power, by Walter 
C. Teagle; Changing the Anti-Trust Laws 
to Improve Merchandising, by Gilbert H. 
Montague; Measuring Consumer Demand, 
by L. D. H. Weld; Prices as a Factor in 
Retail Sales, by Oswald W. Knauth; Con- 
sumer’s Rate of Replacement, by T. M. 
McNiece; Trade Association Functions in 
a Period of Declining Prices, by W. J. 
Donald; Some Problems of Distribution in 
Relation to the Business Cycle, by Malcolm 
P. McNair; Where is Fashion Headed? 
by Kathleen Howard; What Should Be 
Done to Attract More Consumer Interest 
in Quality Merchandise? by Lita Bane; 
The Radio and Consumer Demand, by 
Robert F. Elder ; The Distribution of Qual- 
ity Merchandise, by F. Eugene Ackerman. 
Retail Trade Board, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 1932. 120 pages. 


Sears Continues Drive for Rich Metro- 
politan Markets 


With the opening of its million-dollar 
store in Hackensack, first of three in the 
New York area, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
goes into high gear in its shift from mail 
order marketing to store selling. 


In 1927, Sears turned its mass marketing 
talent to retail outlets. By the end of 1928, 
it had 200 retail stores; 127 were added 
in 1929, and 19 in 1930. Through the de- 
pression years, the 350-unit chain has re- 
mained practically intact, with some stores 
added, unprofitable locations dropped. 

These stores are of three types: full de- 
partment stores, displaying almost every- 
thing in the catalogue; smaller editions 
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carrying only selected items but a fairly 
wide variety; and stores which handle 
automobile and household accessories, 
sporting goods, with special emphasis on 
tires and batteries. The Business Week, 
Nov. 9, 1932, p. 10. 


Employment of Older Persons in Spring. 
field, Mass., Department Stores 

That age is not so serious a bar to em- 
ployment in the better class of large de- 
partment stores as in some other lines of 
work is shown by a study recently made in 
Springfield, Mass. In each of the three 
stores surveyed, from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the staff was over 45 years of age, 
and nearly one-fourth of the total group 
was 60 or more. Over a third had been 
engaged after reaching 45. The personal 
relations established between the older em- 
ployees and the customers they had served 
for years were looked upon as a valuable 
asset to the employers. By Amy Hewes. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1932, 
p. 773 :9. 


Non-Selling Training 

The material in this study is the result 
of a survey of methods of training the non- 
selling employees of reporting stores. A 
certain amount of training! is common to 
all non-selling groups, such as store policy 
talks, information on service standards and 
suggestions for satisfactory customer con- 
tact. From that point the instructions given 
vary with the type of work. In no stores 
reporting were all the non-selling groups 
being given specialized training. 

Outlines in training for customer con- 
tacts, for the bureau of adjustments, 
cashiers, inspectors, packers, credit desk 
workers, drivers and helpers, carriers, in- 
formation clerks, order fillers, porters, sten- 
ographers, stock clerks, telephone oper- 
ators and others are given. National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, June, 1932. 
125 pages. 


Expense Distribution Manual 


Controllers’ Congress, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 1932. 13 pages. 
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Books Received 


Wall Street Panics—1813-1930. By D. 
W. Perkins. The Author, Waterville, 
New York, 1931. 214 pages. 

Workers’ Emotions in Shop and Home. 
By Rexford B. Hersey. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1932. 
441 pages. $3.00. 

Accounting Principles. By James O. 
McKinsey. South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, 1931. 736 pages. 

Foreign Trade in 1932. Official Report 
of the Nineteenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention and Ninth Pacific Foreign 
Trade Convention, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
May 4-6, 1932. National Foreign Trade 
Council, New York, 1932. 203 pages. 
$2.50. 

Markets and Quotas. A Study of Coun- 
ties and of Cities with Population of 
10,000 and Over. Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, 1932. 311 pages. 

Duties of the Senior Accountant. By 
F. W. Thornton. American Institute 
Publishing Co., New York, 1932. 91 
pages. $1.25. 

The Book of Metals. By Donald Wil- 
helm. Harper & Bros., New York, 1932. 
341 pages. $4.00. 

Principles of Public Utilities. By Eliot 
Jones and Truman C. Bigham. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931. 799 
pages. $6.00. 

Problems in Cost Accounting. By 
Howard C. Greer and Russell S. Willcox. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1931. 
379 pages. $3.50. 


Industrial Management in This Machine 
Age. By Francis A. Westbrook. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. New York, 
1932. 407 pages. $3.50. 

Aspects of the Depression. Edited by 
Felix Morley. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1932. 300 pages. 

Economics: Principles and Problems. 
By Lionel D. Edie. Crowell, New York, 
1932 (revised and reset), sec. edition. 859 
pages. $5.00. 


World States of the Machine Age. By 
Woodbern Edwin Remington. Gilbert 
Printing Co., Columbus, Ga., 1932. 279 
pages. 

Keane’s Manual of Investment Trusts. 
Fifth Annual Number. C. P. Keane, 
Editor. Keane’s Financial Publications, 
Inc., New York, 1932. 1799 pages. $25. 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences— 
Vol. 7. Editor-in-Chief-—Edwin R. A. 
Seligman. Associate Editor—Alvin John- 
son. Macmillan, New York, 1932. 722 
pages. $7.50. 

The Autobiography of a Bankrupt. By 
Julian Sherrod. Brewer, Warren & Put- 
nam, New York, 1932. 134 pages. $1.50. 

Banking. By Frederick A. Bradford. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1932. 499 pages. $3.00. 

Subject Index to the Economic and 
Financial Documents of the League of 
Nations—1927-1930. By Eric C. Wen- 
delin. World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
1932. 190 pages. 


Scientific Forecasting. By Karl Karsten. 
Greenberg, Publisher, New York, 1931. 
271 pages. $4.00. 

Soviet Policy in Public Finance—1917- 
1928. By Gregory Y. Sokolnikov & 
Associates. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Cal., 1931. 470 
pages. $4.00. 

Monetary Inflation in Chile. By Frank 
Whitson Fetter. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1931. 213 pages. 

Accountants’ Handbook. Edited by W. 
A. Paton. Ronald Press, New York, 
1932 (sec. edition). 1,873 pages. $7.50. 

Federal Financing. A study of the meth- 
ods employed by the Treasury in its bor- 
rowing operations. By Robert A. Love. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1931. 261 pages. $4.25. 

Medical Supervision and Service in In- 
dustry. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York, 1932. 125 pages. 
$2.00. 
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Commerce Yearbook—1931. (Ninth 
Number) Vol. II—Foreign Countries. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., 1931. 746 pages. $1.00. 

Selected Documents Submitted to the 
Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee. League of Nations, Geneva, 
1930. 87 pages. 60¢. 

Second Interim Report of the Gold 
Delegation of the Financial Commit- 
tee. League of Nations, Geneva, 1931. 
22 pages. 25¢. 
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Industrial Directory of New Jersey. 
Editor—George S. Burgess; Associate 
Editor—James A. T. Gribbin. New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 
Newark, N. J., 1931. 485 pages. $10.00, 

Common Stocks and the Next Bull 
Market. By George A. Cowee. Fort 
Hill Press, Boston, 1931. 138 pages. 

The Competitive Position of Coal in the 
United States. National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, 1932. 288 
pages. $3.00. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


Men, Money and Mergers. By George 
L. Hoxie. Macmillan, New York, 1932. 
231 pages. $2.00. 

In the foreword of this book the author 
points out that “‘Hard Times’ bring much 
searching of spirit. Hosts of people who in 
periods of prosperity are content to drift 
with the tide, begin, when adversity comes, 
to ask questions to which no one can make 
satisfactory answers.” Mr. Hoxie then 
proceeds to outline the motives which im- 
pelled him to write “Men, Money and 
Mergers,” and to indicate the lines to be 
followed in his book. 

It is a concise, logical and reasonable 
exposition of the general thesis that indi- 
vidual progress and individual happiness 
proceed best under private rather’ than 
governmental control and operation of in- 
dustries. The book is particularly timely 
because it so evidently takes into account 
those changes in the economic situation 
which have been brought on by the current 
depression. This economic change in world 
conditions, particularly in the United States, 
has rendered obsolete most of the books 
which attempt to defend the capitalistic 
system. 

“Men, Money and Mergers” is devoted 
to a discussion of the electric power in- 
dustry, both for its own merit and as a 
concrete illustration applicable to all other 
forms of industry. “That electric power 


should so occupy the speeches of politicians, 
the columns of the press and the thought 
of the public, is at first sight rather aston- 
ishing. The usual electric light bill repre- 
sents from one to two per cent of the total 
expense of the average household. Food, 
shelter, clothing—even amusement, candy, 
tobacco, etc.—each bulks larger in the ordi- 
nary family budget. For industry generally, 
the cost of electricity is not far on either 
side of two per cent of industrial costs. 
. . . « One need not look far for reasons; 
they lie in the newness, the drama, the vital 
necessity of electricity. The manifold uses 
of electricity in the home are so recent, 
their advantages are so spectacular, they 
form so necessary a part of the business of 
living, it is not astonishing that the average 
man should give more thought to electricity 
than to groceries.” 

Mr. Hoxie states that the electric power 
industry, because of its newness, its rapid 
growth, has been both a useful and an 
abused field for mergers and stock pro- 
motions. On the other hand, he points out, 
this spectacular development of recent 
years has made the electric power industry 
‘a particularly apt target for “those ever- 
present reformers who always attack what 
is.” 

In later chapters it becomes evident why 
Mr. Hoxie chose the electric power in- 
dustry as his practical example. His com- 
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plete familiarity with all phases of this 
industry make it particularly @ propos that 
he should use it as Exhibit A. In addition, 
he quotes at length, from various sources, 
passages which would indicate that the 
socialistic, not to say communistic, ele- 
ments of this country, having despaired of 
attaining government ownership of all 
business in one fell swoop, have agreed to, 
and now are, concentrating on government 
ownership of the electric power industry. 
That this might be the case will be sur- 
prising to the average layman. That it 
would be a logical plan of attack on the 
capitalistic system will be a permissible 
conclusion to those readers who can be- 
lieve with Mr. Hoxie that having once at- 
tained success in forcing government own- 
ership in the electric power industry, the 
proponents of government ownership would 
then proceed to attack and subjugate other 
industries. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Hoxie paraphrases 
Lincoln’s famous truism by pointing out 
the impossibility of continuous operation 
of government and privately owned busi- 
nesses in the same industry, or in the same 
locality. That a nation cannot long con- 
tinue “half slave and half free” is no truer 
than that a nation cannot long prosper on 
the basis of half private ownership and 
half government ownership and operation. 

“Under individualism, the men who 
build our expanding industrial structure 
are neither appointed, elected, nor born to 
the purple. These men, in competition with 
their fellows, discover themselves. There 
is no hope that any human machine, social- 
ist or other, can improve upon this natural 
selection. The door of hope under any 
other system would be closed to the 
common man. Opportunity for character- 
building through the struggle of give-and- 
take would have vanished.” 


For those who believe with Mr. Hoxie 
that, despite its deficiencies, the private 
ownership and management of all industry 
provides the greatest opportunity for in- 
dividual as well as general development, it 
is tragic that socialists and communists 
should be continuously supplied with am- 
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munition for attack on our system through 
such glaring debacles as the recent 


Kreuger and Insull affairs. 
B. C. Miner, Jr., President, 
Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation. 


Principles of Organization as Applied 
to Business. By Henry P. Dutton. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1931. 315 pages. $3.00. 


In this book the study of organization is 
approached from an engineering point of 
view. There are chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: An Approach to the Study 
of Organization; Basic Forces; The Or- 
ganization of Thought; Creative Thinking ; 
Measurement; Standardization; Planning; 
Division of Duties; The Line Organiza- 
tion; The Individual and His Purposes; 
The Individual and His Group; Group De- 
cision; Group Thinking; Selection and 
Training; Incentives; Discipline; The 
Organization and Its Outside Relations. 


The Young Man in Business. By 
Howard Lee Davis. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1931. 172 pages. 
$2.00. 


“Every boy who wishes to enter industry, 
and his parents, are confronted today by 
two very difficult problems, not new in 
character but greatly intensified by the 
complexity of modern industry. The first 
is the determination of the boy’s fitness and 
aptitude, mentally, physically, and tem- 
peramentally, for industry or business. .. . 
The second problem is that of adapting and 
fitting the boy into his chosen calling with- 
out too much waste of his time and that 
of his employers,” Dexter S. Kimball says 
in the introduction of this book. 

These and related problems are treated 
by Mr. Davis. There are chapters on: 
What is the Value of Education?; Selec- 
tion of the Job; Securing Employment; 
Plan Your Own Future; Why Save From 
the Start?; Attitude Toward Job and 
Supervisor; Preparation for Responsibil- 
ity; Educate the Boss; How Do I Stand 
with the Concern?; Writing Letters and 
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Reports; The Pyramid of Organization; 
Supervision; Leadership. 

Chapter II “Selection of the Job” con- 
tains a self-analysis test which is one of 
the best of its kind. The emphasis which 
Mr. Davis has placed upon the selection 
of a job which embodies activities of major 
interest to the person seeking the job is to 
be commended. Psychologists long ago 
discovered that people do those things best 
which they most enjoy doing. The sugges- 
tion that a man should leave all considera- 
tions of money out of the picture when 
making a self-analysis is also commendable. 
Mr. Davis’ position as Director of Techni- 
‘cal Employment and Training of the New 
York Telephone Company has supplied him 
with concrete experience on such matters 
as supervision and leadership. As a result 
his chapters on these two subjects are note- 
worthy. 

M. R. L. 


A Planned Society. By George Soule. 
Macmillan, New York, 1932. 295 pages. 
$2.50. 

This book considers the defects of tradi- 
tional liberalism in economics and govern- 
ment, and examines the prominent philoso- 
phies of social change. “The liberals,” 
Mr. Soule holds, “were right in emphasizing 
the importance of the individual; they were 
wrong in not perceiving that the individual 
could reach his full development only in a 
sound society.” 

Mr. Soule would set up a National Eco- 
nomic Board at the top, representing 
the whole public; it would be com- 
posed of qualified experts representing the 
nation as a whole. It would be supported 
by governmental appropriation, and ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. This board 
would work out a general plan for raising 
the lowest incomes and regulating the flow 
of investment and credit. It would turn 
its attention on those areas and industries 
which were causing trouble and obstructing 
the general program. It should not be lim- 
ited in its ultimate choice by any bias in 
favor of private enterprise on the one hand 
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or in favor of socialism on the other. It 
should choose the form which, after thor- 
ough examination, seemed best suited to 
the ends in view. Mr. Soule’s opinion, how- 
ever, is that in the basic industries public 
ownership would be found most desirable, 
Whether this planning would be made 
on a voluntary or compulsory basis, Mr. 
Soule says, would be decided by Congress, 
after recommendations by the Board. 


Unemployment Problems in 1931— 
Studies prepared by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva. World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, Mass., 1931. 280 
pages. $2.50. 

Unemployment Problems in the United 
States. By H. B. Butler, International 
Labour Office, Geneva. World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, Mass., 1931. 112 
pages. 60 cents. 

Should anyone engaged in industry or 
commerce still believe that the laissez-faire 
system—the automatic, self-regulating, un- 
planned and unplanning system that was 
no system—will continue, in entiréty, at 
any rate, he should peruse these two re- 
ports from the International Labour Office. 

The laissez-faire system fitted well into 
an age of developing productive capacity, 
and served the expanding wants and the 
undisciplined desires of the consumer. But 
it resulted in great waste, in planless pro- 
duction, in unbalance between masses of 
economic units, national and international. 
Personal advantage was sought, and the 
duty of social responsibility was scarcely 
realized until the present crisis was well on 
its devastating course. The laissez-faire 
age was distinguished by periodical oscil- 
lations of boom and depression. 

Inevitably, such a system was bound to 
meet its nemesis, since, though it was 
labelled “economic,” its “housekeeping” 
was preponderantly mechanical, and for 
merely material ends. The human was 
largely considered a part of the system, 
rather than the factor for which and by 
which all economic systems exist. In the 
present crisis that human factor has had its 
revenge, though at fearful cost to itself. 
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The International Labour Office’s world 
report should, it is suggested, be read first, 
for, as Mr. Butler says, a complete ex- 
amination of the courses of American de- 
pression would involve nothing less than 
examination of the world depression as a 
whole. It is because the United States is 
the chief creditor country and the greatest 
exporting country that it is at the center 
of the general slump. 

Both reports are to be commended for 
careful study, because, since it is being 
recognized that one of the chief tasks of 
industry—if not the essential task, consid- 
ering that with unemployment markets 
vanish and factory wheels stop—is to keep 
men and women employed, methods and 
principles of operation and of procedure 
may be worked out from the comprehen- 
sive and detailed data the reports contain. 

Joun SULLIVAN. 


The Road to Good Advertising. By 
Kenneth Collins. Greenberg, Publisher, 
Inc., New York, 1932. 217 pages. $2.50. 
This book includes such chapters as: 

Preparing a Local Advertising Campaign ; 

Making Our Advertising More Productive ; 

The Advertising Problem of the Depart- 

ment Store; Common Blunders in Adver- 

tising; Institutional Advertising; The 

Well-Balanced Advertisement ; Humor and 

Sentiment in Advertising; What is Wrong 

with Direct Mail Advertising? ; The News- 

paper—an Influential Advertising Medium; 

Advertising and the Depression. 


The Banking Situation in the United 
States. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, 1932. 157 pages. 
$3.00. 

A comprehensive and impartial account 
of the present banking situation, which was 
undertaken, not for the information of 
bankers primarily, but essentially for the 
benefit of business men and all those in- 
terested in American banking problems. 
This summary contains some basic facts 
essential to an understanding of banking 
problems which may be helpful in serving 
as a point of departure for all those who 
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through private or public effort are striving 
toward the betterment of banking condi- 
tions. There are chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: The American Banking 
System; Structural Changes in the Ameri- 
can Banking System; Changing Functions 
of Banks; The Events of 1930 and 1931 
and American Banks. 


A general review at the end of the vol- 
ume contains information regarding: Re- 
cent Changes in Banking Structure; Indus- 
trial and Commercial Influences ; Expansion 
of Bank Credit; Effects of the Depression; 
Emergency Relief Measures; Adjustments 
to Changed Conditions; Future of Bank- 
ing. The Appendix contains references to 
the principal sources for the statistical in- 
formation used in the report. 

M. R. L. 


How to Get a Job During a Depression. 
By W. C. Graham. Association Press, 
New York, 1932. 88 pages. $1.00. 


“No one wants to buy a hard-luck story. 


Do not try to sell it”—this is typical of the 
common-sense advice given all through this 
book. 

It is an account of an experiment con- 
ducted at the Hartford House Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. in New York City. An 
effort was made to get employment for 
some 675 men. In eleven weeks, 433 were 
placed in permanent positions with salaries 
ranging from fifteen dollars a week to ten 
thousand dollars a year. This, of course, 
is a remarkably successful record—it would 
be in normal times, and is especially so 
under present conditions. 

The chapter dealing with “Where to 
Find Work” is particularly worthwhile. It 
points out that the public library is literally 
a gold mine of information and tells just 
how to go about digging in the mine. 
Financial reports, statistical reports, patent 
assignments, rentals, incorporations, new 
projects, and so on, are among the things 
which Mr. Graham advises the unemployed 
person to follow closely. In that way, he 
will be able to offer his services to or- 
ganizations which are growing and ex- 
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panding instead of to those who are only 
a few jumps ahead of the sheriff. 

In a very intelligent way, the writer 
maps out the campaign for the sale of per- 
sonal services, using the same methods 
which have proved successful in selling 
commodities. The book is encouraging, 
stimulating, helpful, suggestive. A careful 
study of it will improve any job-seeker’s 
technique of presentation. 

Fanny S. Sweeney, President, 

The Master Reporting Company, Inc. 


Analyzing Our Industries. By Cecil 
Eaton Fraser and Georges F. Doriot. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1932. 458 pages. $5.00. 

“For the business man a clear understand- 
ing of the future of the competitive situa- 
tion of his industry enables him to shape 
the program of his company in such a way 
as to reap a worthwhile reward, while the 
penalty may be a lack of progress or even 
retrogression because of his blind persist- 
ence in operating against a changing tide.” 

This quotation from the first paragraph 
may be taken as a statement of the purpose 
of “Analyzing Our Industries.” The book, 
which is offered as a contribution to eco- 
fnomic thought for the consideration of in- 
vestors and business executives, is the re- 
sult of an intensive five-year study, under- 
taken by the research staff of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, in an 
attempt to trace the fundamental changes 
that are taking place in our most important 
industries. 


Following a discussion of the importance 
of a knowledge of industrial trends, both to 
the investor and to the executive, the au- 
thors, in the second chapter, discuss the 
purposes and methods of analyzing an in- 
dustry. 

“The present status of an industry by it- 
self is of little importance,” is one excerpt. 
“The question of trends and possibilities, 
however, is a matter of vital interest not 
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only to all within or dependent on the ine | 
dustry, but also to many on the outside — 
since any progress in one field tends to dis. 
tort the established relationships in other — 
fields.” 

The book then proceeds to present ine 


formation concerning the organization, re | 


cent history, the chief problems, competitive 
situation and current and probable future — 
trends of fifteen principal industries: auto. — 
mobiles, motor trucks and busses, rubber, — 
cotton textiles, woolens and worsteds, avia- 
tion, machine tools, copper, iron and steel, — 
cement, paper, farm equipment, bituminous 
coal, anthracite and petroleum. The final 
chapter discusses the part that financial ~ 
methods have played in the development of © 
industry, with especial reference to the in- — 
vestment banker. 
The authors frankly state in the foreword © 
that a not inconsiderable part of the ma- — 
terial is of a controversial nature. It may © 
be expected, therefore, that individual read- — 
ers will take exception to some of the com- © 
clusions reached. Nevertheless, at a time © 
like the present, when so great differences 
of opinion exist in the minds of economists, 
investors and business men, as to the pres- ~ 
ent status and future prospects of important — 
industries, the book furnishes a real com — 
tribution to the study of a field in which © 
there has been a marked scarcity of infor- — 
mation presented in concise, non-technical ” 
form. 
Referring to the future of our industries, — 
the book concludes with the statement: 
“Surely much of the responsibility rests on 
the intelligence, ability and energy of busi- 
ness leadership, but the success with which — 
this responsibility will be discharged will : 
depend to a large extent on the extent to ~ 
which management bases its policies on the ~ 
study and understanding of the real under ~ 
lying problems and trends rather than upon ~ 
temporary expediency.” 
H. A. MatHEws, 
Vice-President, 
Irving Trust Company. 








